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not   stirred  to  imaginative   activity   by
a life which is surrendering its  freedom
to   ever   new   elaboration,   organisation,
mechanism.   He has no longer a poetical
will, and must be content to write out of
those parts of himself which are too deli-
cate and fiery for any deadening exercise.
Every   generation   has   more   and   more
loosened   the   rhythm,   more   and   more
broken up and disorganised, for the sake
of subtlety of detail, those great rhythms
which move, as it were, in masses of sound.
Poetry has become more spiritual, for the
soul is of all things the most delicately
organised, but it has lost in weight and
measure and in its power of telling long
stories   and   of  dealing   with   great   and
complicated   events.     Laon  and   Cythna,
though  I think  it rises  sometimes   into
loftier air than the Faerie Queene;   and
Endymion, though its shepherds and wan-
dering divinities have a stranger and more
intense beauty than Spenser's, have need
of too watchful and minute attention for
such lengthy poems.    In William Morris,
indeed,   one  finds  a  music  smooth   and
unexacting like that of the old story-tellers,
but   not   their   energetic   pleasure,   their